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This addreſs which I now preſent to you, might appear a 
novel and unaccuſtomed mode of canvaſſing for a ſeat in 
Parliament, if it were to be conſidered merely in the light of 
an Advertiſement of Solicitation. The circumſtance of an 


expected vacancy in your Borough, on account of one of the 
Members elected by you at the late General Election, having 


been likewiſe returned to Parliament for the County of York, 
will certainly at the firſt view lead you to that conſtruction; 
However by the ſubſequent parts of this addreſs, you will 
perceive many mixed views and conſiderations, which have led 
me out of the ordinary courſe. The firſt is derived from thoſe 
ſentiments of Reſpect and Deference, which I conſider as 


_ peculiarly due from myſelf to you my late Conſtituents. I am 
| ſenſible it would be an unbecoming conduct in me to harraſs 


you with perpetual importunities. The many fayours which I 
have received from you, in your public capacity, demand this 
forbearance on my part, with reſpect to any future Pretenſions. 
There is but one circumſtance which can in any degree ſuſpend 
the final and abſolute concluſion againſt me, which is, that 
throughout the whole courſe of my parliamentary ſervice, in 
your repreſentation, 1 have never received the {lighteſt hint 


of Reproach, from any fingle individual of my late conſti- 
tuents, for any convicted, or even ſuſpected breach of truſt, 


in my public conduct; and I eſteem this teſtimony of your 


Approbation, as one of the greateſt obligations for which 1 


am indebted to you. 


Ian fully aware chat a good opinion of perſonal integrity 


or induſtry, may not contain the total of motives, which 
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ought to influence electors in the choice of a Repreſentative ; 
but it comprizes ſo large a proportion of the fundamentals, that 
if I have been ſo fortunate as to give you ſatisfaction in thoſe 
points, I hope you will not think me unreaſonable, if L 
wiſh to demur againſt the concluſion, tacidly implied by the 
change in your choice at the late election. I am not only un- 
conſcious of entertaining any principles inconſiſtent with the 
Conſtitution, or ſafety of pur Country, but totally ignorant 
of any ſubſiding diverſity of public opinions, from my late 
Conſtituents. To what cauſe then am I to impute the change? 
Or what concluſions am I to draw from it? But yeſterday 
I was your. Repreſentative, unaccuſed, and unſuſpected, of 
any ſelfiſh or ſiniſter views. At the diſſolution of Parliament, 
J was received amongſt you with every poſſible mark of 
cotdiality and perſonal favour. At the Election indeed, your 
choice fell upon two other gentlemen, unfavourably for me. 
Thus far however there is notliing but what has happened a 
thouſand times, in the viciſſitudes of elective Repreſentations, 
without any- unfayourable imputation to one fade, or any 
Complaint againſt the other. It is underſtood that one of 
your Members intends to vacate his ſeat. In this fituation I feel 
myſelf embarraſſed in what manner to direct my conduct 
towards you. I ſhould be extremely reluctant on the one hand, 
to obtrude myſelf upon you with unwelcome ſolicitation and 
importunity; and on the other, I {ſhould be very unwilling 
by a filent abdication, to appear to you to have ſo far forgotten 
all your paſt favours, and the public honour thence derived, 
as not to be ambitious of the Recovery of them. J Would 
equally avoid the aſſertion of any preſumptious claim to. your 
future favours, or tbat neglectful Indifference which would 
render me unworthy of them, LY 


The reſult of theſe mixt conſiderations lead me preciſely 
to that mode of making my application to you, which is moſt 
conſtitutional incitfelf, as well as moſt adapted to my own 
perſona] ſituation, and I may add, that it is the mode of 
application moſt peculiarly pointed out by the preſent ſituation 
of national affairs, ds declared from the throne, in a public 
and ſolemn appeal to the People. ' Attend to the words delivered 
from the throne. © That on a full confideration of the preſent 
+ ſituation of affairs, and of the extraordinary circumſtances 
* which have produced it, his Majeſty has been induced to 
put an end to the late Parliament, having felt it as a Duty 
«* which he owed to the "Conſtitution and to the Country, 
ein ſuch a ſituation, to recur as ſpeedily as poflible ta the 
* fenſe of the People, by calling a new Parliament; truſting 
« that this means will tend to obviate the miſchiefs ariſing 
« from the unhappy diviſions and diſtractions which have lately 
« ſubſiſted.” . This is a. ſolemn voice which calls vpon you 


£ 


and in a moſt important Cauſe. The fundamental principles of 
the Conſtitution are now appealed to, and called into exertion. 
You are told, that the Voice of the People is the-fupreme 
and final appeal. The notorious deviation of ſome Parhaments, 
from the ſenſe of the People, has for a long time been bitterly 
felt and complained of by the People themſelves ; but it is 
no for the firſt time proclaimed by the Crown. 


Miniſters and their parliaments have for many years been in 
the cloſeſt alliance, and bound together in a perpetual common 
| cauſe. The event of a day has reverſed this whole ſyſtem. An 
accidental miſunderſtanding between the Miniſters ofthe Crown 
and the late Parliament, has thrown open the whole appeal to 
the people themſelves. The occaſion has been tranſitory, but 
the principle is perpetual. The principle has been recognized, 
not only by the moſt public declarations of the Miniſters of 
the crown, but throughout the whole courſe of the conteſt' 
with the late Parliament, it has been admitted by the Crown 
itſelf, and particularly in the King's anſwer of 27th February, 
to an addreſs of the Houſe of Commons on the 20th, applying 
for the removal of Miniſters. The reaſon ſtated in the King's 
anſwer to the Houſe of Commons, for not complying with 
their requeſt, is in theſe words. Numbers of my ſubjeas 
have expreſſed to me in the warmeſt manner their ſatisfaQtion 
in the late changes I have made in my Councils”. In theſe 
words the principle is recognized, that the voice of the people 
_ conveyed by addreſſes to the Throne, ought to carry ſuperior 
weight, to that of the Houſe of Commons, in influencing the 
King's counſels; a doctrine deducible from no other principle 
than this, that the Houſe of Commons is no longer a real 
repreſentative of the people. As we know this to be the opinion 
of thoſe confidential Miniſters whoſe office it was to draw up 
the King's anſwer, it is their pledge ta the public, that a par- 
hamentary reform 1s their fundamental principle. | 


The great Earl of Chatham declared many years ago, with a 


prophetic voice, that the corrupt and inadequate repreſentation' _ 


of Parliament, could not poſſibly out-laſt the century. The pro- 
greſs of this prophecy towards completion, has been more ad- 
vanced by the ſingle act of the late diffolution of Parliament, 
and the ground upon. which the late Parliament was diſ- 
ſolved, than by all the events which have happened in the 
lapſe of near twenty years, fince that prophecy was pronoun- 
ced. Can it be wondered at, that any ſuch — * on the part 
of the Crown ſhould be popular, which hath given a firm 
footing to this moſt favoured doctrine of the people, that the 
authority and exiſtence of Parliament ought to ceaſe, when it no 
longer ſpeaks the ſenſe of the pedple. If in the preſent inadequate 
and corrupt ſtate of Parliamentary repreſentation, re- elections 
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ſhould only produce change of parties, but not introduce the 
ſenſe of the people into Parliament, ſome other remedy muſt be 
ſought for, until that great point be accompliſhed, viz. That 
the voice of the people ſhould prevail in Parliament. 


Prudent men always feel a propenſity to keep things in aquieſ- 
cent ſtate as long as they will remain ſo, and noteven precipitate 
Reformations, unleſs with very fair and peaceable proſpects. 
In the uncertain ſtate of human affairs, occaſional expedients 
ſerve as harbingers, to introduce new principles, by reaſonable 
gradation. Of this kind I take to beanexpedient much known of 
late years in the Britiſh Government, by the termof Parliamen- 
tary influence. The ſyſtem of Parliamentary influence aroſe after 
the revolution, and ſerved as a kind of ſubſtitute for perogative. 
The tyrannous perogatives of the Houſe of Stuart, were finally 
overthrown by the people upon the moſt avowed popular 
Doctrines, viz, That all power proceeds from the people, and 
that all Government ought to be inſtituted for their welfare and 

happineſs. Notwithſtanding this complete victory on the part of 
the people, the external forms of the Conſtitution were not ſo 
much altered, as might have been expected, from the principles 
then eſtabliſhed. Influence, which implies conſent, and which is 

certainly notatory doctrine, was eſtabliſhed as a kind of practical 
compromiſe between the old claims of Royalty, and the newly 

aſſerted Rights of the people. Had the ſtateſmen of thoſe times 
undertaken a total renovation of the Conſtitution, they would 
have probably thrown every thing into inextricable confuſion. 

The ſtate of Parties (which term implies both Men and Meaſures) 
would have made ſuch a project totally impoſſible, during the 
reign of King William. Prudence therefore dictated forbearance. 


During the Reign of Queen Anne, Influence grew by degrees 
into Form and Syſtem, but that whole Reign being occupied 
in war, civil objects fell into the back-ground; and beſides, 
the civil conteſts, which had remained after the Revolution, 
were in a ſtate of ſuſpenſion during her Reign. The Queen 
united in her own perſon, both the Rights and the Wrongs of 

Her own Family, For, though a Daughter of James the II., 
her Rights of poſſeſſion reſted upon principles totally ſubverfive 
of the Rights of Deſcent. The diviſion therefore of civil conteſts 
between the Crown and People, was reſerved for the period im- 

mediately ſuceeding the Death of the Queen; I call it the civil 
conteſt between the Crown and People, becauſe that iſſue. was: 
tried, in the perſons of the two Princes then contending for the 
ſucceſſion. At that time Parliamentary Influence was ſo far re- 
duced to Syſtem, by the Miniſter of thoſe days, Sir Robert 

Walpole, as to become an organ of executive adminiſtration. 
After the defeat of the Prince ef the Houſe of Stuart by arms, 
the ſucceſſion in the Houſe of Hanover was maintained by this 


Syſtem of Parliamentary Influence, under the conduct of Sir 
Robert Walpole. The Application of this Influence, as it 
was not in itſelf conſtitutional, was at leaſt reſerved for bene- 
ficial purpoſes ; that is to ſay, for the eſtabliſhment of the 
Proteſtant Religion, of the Peace and of the Commerce of 


the Country. Theſe were the leading features of the Admi- 
niſtration of Sir Robert Walpole. 


At a later period, we have ſtill ſeen this principle of influ- 
ence in Parliament, exiſting and exerted in the ſupport of na- 
tional objects, viz. during the illuſtrious period of the Earl of 
Chatham's adminiſtration. To uſe his own Phraſe, he bor- 
rowed a majority of the Houſe of Commons ; and the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, who poſſeſſed at that time both the favour of 
the King, and the voice of Parliament, with great prudence 
and magnanimity concurred, in the ſupport of that great man 
and of his meaſures; tho' both the one and the other, were ob- 
truded upon him, upon his party, and upon the King himſelf. 


J have thus far uſed the term influence without annexing the 
epithet corrupt. I have already ſaid that it is not a Conſtitu- 
tional principle, I am likewiſe fully aware and convinced that 
it is of a corrupt nature and tendency ; it is ſufficient for mz 
preſent argument to ſay, that it may poſſibly in certain caſes, 
be exerciſed for beneficial purpoſes, and that in ſuch caſes, 
it may ſerve as an expedient, inſtrumental and ſubſidiary to 
more conſtitutional forms and inſtitutions. In the hands of a 
wiſe and national miniſter, it may produce the ſame effects of 
ſalutary counſels, as an aſſembly of national repreſentatives. 
And therefore to recur to the foundation of this argument, it 
contributes to introduce by temperate gradations, that bal- 
lance of power in the Conſtitution, which may moſt peaceably 
accord with the enlargements of ſome rights, and the re- 
trenchment of others, in any community, according to the 
various influence of events, external or internal, to which 
every frame of human government is liable. 


I am not defending corruption as a principle of Government, 
I am only ſtating facts which depend upon ſhade and degrees; 
viz. That Parliamentary Influence, whis is undoubtedly aprin- 
ciple capable in itſelf of any extreme oo_ of corruption, has 
for more than half a century been exerciſed, within thoſe limits 
under which the People, tho! diſcontented at various times, 
have nevertheleſs ſo far acquieſced, as not to make an abſo- 
late breach with their Parhaments, by reclaiming the rights 
of adequate repreſentation, and demanding an actual reforma- 
tion, In the Conſtitution of the Houſe of Commons. A gradual 
courſe of national diſcontents from the commencement of the 
preſent century, tho not to the moſt exceflive degree, may 
have undoubtedly prepared the foundation; But it was reſerved 
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for that moſt wretched period in the Britiſh Annals, during 
the American War, to accumulate diſgrace, defeat, taxes, diſ- 
memberment of the Empire, almoſt the deſtruction of public 
Credit and of Commerce, with all the train of attending evils, 
thus madly heaping up. the mealures of national diſcontent, 
_ thro' the inſtrumentality of parliamentary corruptions, enor- 
mous beyond example, and intolerable beyond acquieſcence. . 
Fr was at this period, that the voice of the Nation began to. 
declare, That in times of national difficulty and diſtreſs, a 
« juſt redreſs of grievances can only be — * from a free 

e and incorrupted Parliament. That the Repreſentation of 
« the People in Parliament is become extremely unequal, in- 
« ſomuch that a great majority of Members is returned by 
„ decayed and indegent Boroughs; which are either at the 
Command of the Crown and a few great families, or elſe 
open to general venality ; whence ſupport in Parliament 
* may be obtained for Meaſures of any Adminiſtration, how- 
„ever ruinous they may be to the great landed and Commer- 
« cial Intereſts of this Kingdom, contrary. to the true intent 
* and uſe of the inſtitution of Parliaments ; which unequit- 
„ able diſtribution of the right to ele& repreſentatives in Par- 
„ lament, is now a principal cauſe of our numerous public 
« evils, to which no radical cure is likely to be applied, till 
« a more adequate repreſentation of the People hath been. 
% eſtabliſhed by Law, &c. &c.” See the form of Aſſociation 
agreed to at the general meeting of the county of York held 
the 28th of March, 1780. It has been the Syſtem of Meaſures 
connected with and derived from the American War, which 
has finally driven the Nation to deciſions which can no. 
longer be ſuſpended. It muſt now depend upon the prudent 
and vigorous exertions of the Counties and Great Boroughs, 
to reinſtate the ſenſe of the People in Parliament, and to ſe- 
cure it there. They muſt look to the bottom of the evil. It 
is no longer ſafe to be amuſed with palliatives.. The People 
are prepared to exert themſelves, and the Crown has called 


* 


upon them. 8 | 


I cannot omit upon this ſabje& of influence, to ſay one 
word upon the extreme danger of tampering with ſuſpicious 
and unſound principles, merely becauſe they ſeem to preſerve 
a fallacious quiet for a time. By ſimilar reaſoning even ſum- 
mary and arbitrary Power itſelf may be contended for with 
treacherous plauſibility. Influenceis the ſeedling of corruption. 
Corruption is not leſs incroaching, nor leſs fatal to any civil 
Conſtitution than arbitrary Power, and leads through all the 
gradations of evil, finally to the eftabliſhment of that power. 
The American War was the creature of Corruption. Had = 4 
objects of that war been accompliſhed, a final period wou! 
have been put to the Liberties of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 


,. 
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'T hat war has coſt to Great Britain and to Mankind, the def- 
truction of one hundred thouſand Lives, and of one hundred 
millions of Britith Property, and from the Crown of Great- 
Britain it has torn the greateſt and moſt honourable dominion 
that ever adorned a Royal Diadem. Theſe are the works of 
Corruption. e | 
But Corruption has at laſt deſtroyed. itſe}f. It has drawn 
forth a new ra in the Britiſh Conſtitution, and by a ſingular 
courſe of events has overturned even that falfe Balance of the 
Conſtitution, which was eſtabliſhed through Corruption. The 
y  caſc lies within a ſmall compaſs. Rotten and venal Boroughs, 
„Have ae, ar paſt ſent venal and dependent Members to 
Parliament. The Miniſter for the time being, having hitherto 
been in poſſeſſion ofextenſive means of corruption, has drawn 
over an hireling majority to the Crown. But corruption has at 
laſt outſtript its own works, and has exhauſted its own reſour- 
ces. The Patronage of America is loſt, Contracts are gone. 
Penſions are limited and reduced, Exorbitant emoluments are 
cruſhed by want of means. Many defalcations have been made 
from the Influence of the Crown, by the abolition of ineffi- 
cient and finecure Places. The Miniſters of the Crown will 
henceforward be reduced to Taxes and Parſimony, which are 
not ſuitable means to procure a majority of venal Delegates, 
or to maintain in full force corrupt Influence, as a ſyſtem of 
Government. As long as the Miniſter had plenitude of means 
— to purchaſe venal voices, this Parliamentary trafic went on in a 
regular ſyſtem, thougli conſtantly enhancing upon itſelf in 
profuſion and exorbitance. But when the means begin to fail, 
the conſequence is inevitable. Corruption, as a Syſtem of ad- 
miniſtration, muſt of neceſfity fall to pieces for want of cement; 
and as we have long ſince thrown away our conſtitutional 
compafs, the ſtats or Government muſt be driven affoat to 
the mercy of every wind or wave of paſſion or party. 


The ſyſtem of Adminiſtration through the Houſe of Com- 
mons is haken in its foundations, and we have no conſtitutional 
ſyſtem to recur to. The ftate of Adminiſtration for two 
or three years paſt, during the late Parliament, has already 
given the ſtrongeſt indications that this is our real fityation, 
We have had five adminiſtrations within the period of twent 
one months, from March 1782, to Dec. 1783; viz. the fall of 

Lord North's upon its own ruins, the American war, after this 
came the Marquis of Rockingham's adminiſtration, the Earl 
Shelburne's, the Duke of Portland's, and the preſent Admini- 
ſtration. It is now a matter under experiment, whether che 
preſent or any future Adminiſtration will become more per- 

manent than thoſe of late have been. If this is to depend upon 
the ſuppoſed introduction of the voice of the people into the 
new Parliament, I think it. = hardly worth the experiment, 
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becauſe the new Parliament cannot be returned upon any prin- 
ciple different from the laſt. I he ſame proportion continues of 
rotten and venal Boroughs, and the ſenſe of the people cannot 
flow from venal and inadequate repreſentation. The venal and 
rotten Boroughs may be thrown into other hands than they 
were in the late Parliament, and more of them may fall into 
the hands of one party for a time. But as there is no ne ſolid 
principle of reformation introduced into the Election of the 
preſent Parliament, there can be no reaſon to expect any per- 
manent ſyſtem of Government, from a change of names alone. 


At preſent the whole expectation of the free and diſintereſted 
part of the nation is turned towards · ſome fundamental Reform 
of Parliament. If that great event ſhould take place, the nation 
may once more reſume new life, and the promoters of it will 
juſtly deſerve the title of ſaviours of their Country. But if 
we are to grovel on in the old wretched and corrupt ſyſtem, 
what can be expected but univerſal diſcontent and the reſent- 
ments of a People baſely betrayed ? The venal inſtruments of 
any ſuch ſyſtem, of open and hazardous warfa-e with their 
Country, will demand excefhve wages for their iniquity, or 
deſert the deſperate ſervice. And if the funds of proſtitution 
ſhould prove {ſcanty or inadequate. Miniſters themſelves will be 
bought and fold. Conſider the principle upon which Admi- 
niſtration ſtands, as conducted under Parliamentary Influence. 
As long as the means are adequate, a miniſterial majority may 
be maintained; but the moment there is any queſtion of the 
ſufficiency of the means of Corruption, it infuſes an eternal 
ſpirit of diviſion. No propoſition can be more certain in Logic, 
or more obvious even as an arithmetical point. Suppoſe of 
three hundred Members liable to influence, that the Miniſter 
can bribe two hundred, what can the remaining hundred do, 
but humbly cringe to the Miniſter for the hopes of ſucceſſion 
to his favour, upon promiſe of obedient ſervility. But if the 
Miniſter ſhould only have it in his power to pay one hundred 
out of the three, there will be a conſtant majority againſt the 
Miniſtry for the time being, ſeeking under various leaders and 
various factions ſucceſſively to obtain poſſeſſion of the patronage 
of Corruption. The principle of Influence is then exactly re- 

verſed in its operation, and Corruption itſelf produces the 
diſſolution of every Government founded upon Corruption. 
In a ſhort time any Parliamentary ſet of venal Members will 
become ſenfible of their own ſtrength by combinations. They 
will create their own Miniſters, and again deſtroy them 
day by day. e 


The Government of Corruption has had its day; it is now 
come to its natural diſſolution. Miniſters themſelves muſt look 
tor their future ſafety in the adoption of a new principle, 


They muſt aſpire to the character of national Miniſters, and 
with a national Parliament they may make to themſelves 
ſome ſolid foundation to ſtand upon. But there is another 
more important object of our conſideration, which holds the 
firſt rank in our Country, whoſe honour and ſafety will be 
placed upon firm grounds, by the exchange ofan uncertain and 

diſgraceful Government, founded upon principles of corruption, 
for oge founded upon the true principles of the Conſtitution. 
I mean the Crown. The-Kingly ſtate has for many years been 
debaſed by the principle of Corruption. This principle, as 
far as relates to the Miniſter, may by poſſibility be applied to 
the ſupport of ſalntary Meaſures, and in ſuch cafes may 
conſlitute merit in him, becauſe any ſuch meaſure oſtenſibly 
proceeds from him, is propoſed, debated and carrietl into effect 
by him, and preſumptively would not have taken place, with- 
out his adviſe and patronage. But it is not the ſame caſe with 
the Crown. There are no words, in which an argument can 
be ſtated, to eſtabliſh the neceſſity of a corrupt influence of 
the crown, over a repreſentative Aſſembly, in order that ſuch 
an Aſſembly may he directed to act beneficial to their Con- 
ſtituents; becaufe any ſuch acts would flow without conſtraint, 
either from themſelves, or from the ſuggeſtions of the people. 
Whereas in any doubtful caſes, where the Crown can be 
ſuſpected of entertaining ſeperate views, detrimental to the 
public goed, the imputation will always attach againſt the 
poſſeſhon of that corrupt Power, which is neceſlary for the 
accompliſhments of bad purpoſes alone. The people will 
entertain perpetual jealouſly and diſguſt, as long as they ſee 
the Crown pertinaciouſly contending for a Power, which 
cannot benefit them, and which expoſes them to the perni- 
cious effects of any wicked or corrupt meaſures, in that Par- 
lament which was inftituted for their ' ſecurity alone. The 
_ Crown will receive no thanks for any popular acts, and will 
be loaded with bitter and clamorous reproaches for any mea- 
ſures adyerſe to the ſenſe of the Public. | 


I know very well that if the efficacy of this ſyſtem of 
Parliamentary Influence were now in as full force as it has 
been, it would be vain to oppoſe any arguments of Reforma- 
tion. But my argument applies to the Crown in this manner. 
That the means of Influence having been moſt enormouſly 
diſſipated by the American War and its conſequences, Parlia- 
ments for the future, in proportion to their profligacy and 
corruption, will be leſs tractable to the Miniſters of the 
Crown, from the want of adequate means of Influence. 
Conſidering the popular obloquy and diſcontents, to which 
the Crown has been expoſed for many years, on account of 
the implied corruption of Parliaments - Conſidering that the 
People are at length rouſed by national diſtreſs to denian 
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reform, and that ſuch a demand can no longer be ſafely 
denied or delayed — Conſidering that a tranfitory elective aſſem- 
biy of venal Delegates cannot have any natural connection 
with the Crown, beyond their own objects of Corruption; 
and that in purſuit of their private intereſts, the choice would 


be perfectly indifferent to them, whether to betray the King 


or their Conſtituents - Conſidering that in any caſe of great 
national diſcontents and troubles, perſonal fear might induce 
them to deſert the Crown—Confidering that national power 
reſides in the body of the People at large, and not in the 
perfons of Members of Parliament—Confidering more eſpe- 
cially, that the Authority of the Houſe of Commons ſtands 
attainted by the Crown itſelf, if it ſhould be at any time 
contradictoꝛy to the general Voice of the People— That the 
declared ſenſe of the King's moſt confidential Miniſters is in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform— That the moſt earneſt at- 
tention of the Public is bent upon that object That the 
old ſyſtem of Parliamentary Corruption is exhauſted to the 
laſt dregs 
that any real friend to the Crown would adviſe the renunciation 
of that decayed and ruinous ſyſtem, and make a common 
cauſe between the Crown and the People, upon the conſti- 
tutional foundation of the limited Monarchy of Great-Britain, 
in which the King and the People may enjoy their diſtinct, 
but confiſtent Rights. „ Fn ng 


The Conſtitution ot Great-Britain, is not republican, nor 


would the ſenſe of the Nation concur in the abolition of the 
limited Monarchy, and the introduction of a republican form 


of Government. Great-Britain enjoys every poſſible benefit 

which can flow from equal laws and equal liberty. But the 
diviſion of property is by no means equal; and witliout ſome 
principle of equalizing property, no republican form can ſub- 
ſiſt. The ſtate of property is the land- mark of the conſtitution, 
and the ſtate of landed property is the fundamental confide- 
ration. The property ariſing from induſtry, from commerce 


and manufactures, and all other perſonal properties, have a 


republican tendency, and it is upon the attemperature of theſo 
two principles that the mixt Monarchy ſubſiſts. I contend 
therefore that it would be infinitely more for the pertnanent 


| Intereſt and ſecurity of the Crown, to take its ſtation, ac- 
cording to that natural balance of the Conſtitution, which 
would emerge upon an equal repreſentation of the People than 


to enter into an avowed contention with the ation, 0 govern- 
ing unconſtitutionally thro' the corruption of Parliament. 

The original principle of influence was introduced inſenſibly, 
before the people were aware of the great blot in qur Conſti- 


tution, the exgeſſive inadequacy of repreſentation. At the firſt 


iſſue, they thought at leaſt that they were governed by their 
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It appears to me beyond doubt or . heſitation, 


N e This 1 kutpended the progreſs of their 
diſcontent to any extreme degree. It js onen upon any 
cafual diſſatisfaction, with this, or that particular meafure, 
for the people to reaſon with themſelves thus; Petſons, in 
whom we have a general confidence as our repreſentatives, an; 
as bound in one common intereſt with ourſelves, have adopted 
meaſures adverſe to our ſentiments, but we acquieſce in cohfi= 
eration of our general confidence. Tt is a very different caſe. to 
challenge the people directiy upon the avowed principle of go- : 
verning them by perſon not of their election, nor partakin 
in any common intereſt with them, but by an aſſemblage 6f 
venal and proftitute Votes, kept in pay by thi Miniſters of the 
Crown, deriving their own emolumefits by tlie ſacrifice of all 
the intereſts of their, conſtituents. I ſay theſe caſes are vet 
different, and-if.the people have hitherto acquieſced, yet it has 
been with continual encreafing diſcontent, in proportiof as 
they have felt public evils, encroaching upon them to an un- 
ſupportable degree. As they have become more enlizhtefied 
upon the ſubject, by an explicit knowledge of the caſe, they 
have felt the intolerable inſult upon their underſtandings, as 
well as upon their conſtitutional rights and intereſts, to ſubmit 
any longer in filence, without making a formal demand for an 
adequte repreſentatien of the people in Parliament, 
It certainly is not prudent in general to lay too great a ſtteſs 
upon ſudden and tranſitory expreſſions of the people at large, 
nevertheleſs where reafori cvidentiy concurs with thoſe expreſ- 
ſions, they are entitled to the mioſt ſerious attention. The 
natural conſtruction of thoſe popular ſentiments, which have 
ſtrongly prevailed in the courſe of the late general Election, 
may reaſonably be ſtated as amounting to this propoſition; 
Reſtore to the people an adequate and efficietit repreſentation in 
the Houſe ot Commons, 5718 on that condition, the people will 
joyfully concur in the ettabliſfment and confirmation of all the 
legal ang conſtitutional perogatives of the the crown. The po- 
pular motto of the preſent occaſion is, the King and Conſti- 
tution. A very novel and extraordinary alliance has taken place 
between the Crown and the popular Party. What can be the 
inducement to this meafure on the part of the People? Why 
have they annexed the King's name! Why have they not voli- 
fined themſelves to their own peculiar doctrines, the reprobation 
of corrupt and inadequate repreſehtation, and the demand of a 
free Parliament? The reafon of this conduct ſeems to be, 
that they feel, for this occaſion at leaſt, a common cauſe with 
the crown which they haye not heretofore experienced. Upon 
former occaſions, ,when the people have complained of the 
corruption of Parliament aud of inadequate repreſentation, 
the Minifters of the Crown have always 'ftood forth the 
champions and defenders of Parliament, ronfrading mat the 
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voice of the people can 1 heard only in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and that every other mode is factious and unconſtitu- 
tional; whereas they have now given the ſolemn ſanction of 
the Crown to the groundwork of popular diſcontents, upon 
inadequate repreſentation and corruption of Parliament; by 
admitting once for all, that the Houſe of Commons may upon 
many occaſions not ſpeak the ſenſe of the people; and that 
when ſuch a caſe occurs, the general expreſſion of the ſentiments 
of the people carried by themſelves to the Throne, ' ought to 
ſuperſede the partial ſentiments of the Houſe of Commons ; 
and that it is a duty owing from the Crown to the Conſtitu- 
tion and to the Country, on ſuch occafions, to recur as ſpeedily 
as poſſible to the ſenſe of the People. The'people have there- 
fore joined iſſue with the Crown in a common cauſe, and the 
compromiſe, conſtructly reſulting, as above ſtated, is very 
conſiſtent on their part, and equitable on both fides; viz. To 
reſtore an adequate and efficient repreſentation to the people, 
and to concur without conteſt in the admiſſion and eſtabliſh- 
meat of all the legal perogatives of the Crown. Common 
Intereſt and common conſent open the way to this accomo- 
dation between the Crown and the People; an union which 
alone can reſtore dignity to the Crown, authority to Par- 

lament, and domeſtic peace to our Country. : | 

Gentlemen, I have now finiſhed my addreſs to you. If you 
mould approve the ſentiments which J have laid before you, 
it is upon that ground alone, that I can preſume to offer my- 
Jelf as a candidate for your future favours. I have thought 
at indeſpenſable on my part to make this declaration to you, 
of my public 4 upon the moſt important point, which 
is now brought under national conſideration, on the part both 
of the crown and of the people, viz. The conſtitution of the 
houſe of commons, as a repreſentative of the _ You 
have been called upon from the throne, to contribute your 
proportion of national authority, towards the eſtabliſhment of 
Tuch an houſe of commons, as ſhall ſpeak the real ſenſe of the 
people. This is indeed a moſt awful truſt for you as electors 
of Great Britain to delegate, It would be great preſumption 
zin me, after having ſtated to you this ſolemn appeal from the 
throne, to obtrude myſelf upon you, even as a candidate for 
receiving ſo great a truſt, without expreſſing at the ſame time, 
that I have nothing to tender to you worthy of your notice, 
but the offer and ſolemn aflurance of my moſt earneſt endea- 


vours to execute any public truſt with induſtry, fidelity and 


diſimtereſtedneſs. If any former conduct in Parliament may 
in any degree have entitled me to the confidence of my coun- 
try, it is the only reward that I ſeek; and it is now the only 
conſideration, which I can or which I wiſh to ſaggeſt.to you, 
as the motive of your choice, inaſmuch as any ſuch thoughts 
me © oY Od 
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I have taken the 8 addreſs you thus explicitly and 
without reſerve, becauſe I think mere cuſtomary words of 
5 are at any time frivolous, and unworthy either to 

e given or received, particularly at moments like the preſent, 
This addreſs to you flows from bg, which I entertain 
for you, as well as from the conſtant defire which I feel to 
act at all times in an irreproachable and conſiſtent character. 

I have no other ambition but to receive a public truſt upon 
principles of honour, and to execute that truſt with my beſt 
abilities, to the ſatisfaction of an honourable and independent 
body of Conſtituents, and for the good of our common coun- 
try. Our Country will then, and then only, be in ſafety, when 
Parliaments choſerr upon the true principles of the Conſtitu- 
tion ſhall ſpeak the genuine ſenſe of the people. 


1 am, | | 
5 GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obliged 
And faithful humble ſervant, | 
R 


Paris May 18, 1784. 
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Right Worſhipful the Mayor and Corporation. 
To the Worſhipful the Wardens and 
| Corporation of the Trinity Houſe. 
And to the Worthy Burgeſſes of the Town of 

EKingſton upon Hull, 
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